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towards an intelligent and sympathetic understanding 
of the origin, development, and character of that 
ancient architecture which we call classic. It was 
intended to be the first volume of a projected series 
covering the whole field of historic architecture, and its 
quality deepens the general regret that its author was 
not spared to complete the project. 

The Foundations of Classic Architecture was written 
primarily, no doubt, for students of architecture, but its 
appeal must certainly extend far beyond the ranks of 
students in the Schools and the Colleges. Its thorough 
scholarship, embodying the results of the latest investi- 
gations, and the way in which it relates the develop- 
ments of the ancient architectures to their historic 
environment and to all the movements of ancient cul- 
ture give it interest and value for all who are in any 
way concerned with the Classics. It is written in an 
engaging and unaffected literary style, clear and straight- 
forward, free from unnecessary technicalities, and is 
delightful reading. 

The book takes up in its five chapters the architec- 
tures of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, the Aegean, and 
Greece. Rather more than half the volume is devoted 
to the last chapter (141-349), which discusses The 
Temple (145-148), Greek Mouldings (149-156), The 
Doric Order (157-175), Origin of the Doric Style 
(175-197), Periods of the Doric Style (197-201), The 
Doric Temple of the Archaic Period (202-329), The 
Doric Temples of the Period of Full Development 
(229-270), The Ionic Style and the Ionic Order 
(270-296), and The Culmination in Attica (296-349). 
The closing portions of the last section are from the 
pen of Professor Fiske Kimball, of the University of 
Virginia, based upon notes left by Professor Warren. 
The first four chapters — Egypt (1-70), Mesopotamia 
(71-97), Persia (99-113), The Aegean (1 14-140) — form 
as it were the stylobate of four steps leading to the 
superb superstructure of Greek architecture. Through- 
out these chapters the author has linked his lucid dis- 
cussions of the architecture on the one hand to the 
history of the land and the people and on the other to 
the art of Greece, tracing the evolution of those elements 
in the older art which were to flower into new beauty 
in the Greek. He thus establishes a continuity of 
interest which adds materially to the readableness as 
well as to the value of the book. The^structural signifi- 
cance or origin of every feature is made clear, and the 
architecture of each period is shown to be the reasoned 
product of practical sense and artistic taste, working 
upon definite problems under the particular conditions 
of life, religion, society, and environment of the land, 
the people, and the time to which it belongs. 

The superstructure is worthy of the foundation. I 
know of no clearer or more suggestive presentation of 
Greek architecture, either as a whole or in detail. The 
enthusiastic admiration it displays is everywhere held 
within the limits of a discriminating taste; it is wholly 
free from bombast and extravagance. The scholarship 
is thorough and up to date and without parade of 



erudition. Particularly noteworthy is the author's 
treatment of controversial theories, especially those 
relating to the Doric order. He discusses them dis- 
passionately, stating the arguments pro and con with 
fairness, and presenting his own conclusions with clears 
ness and force, and with commendable freedom from 
the acrimony and sarcasm which sometimes vitiate 
such controversies. 

Limits of space prevent the presentation here of these 
interesting discussions. I can only say that Professor 
Warren rejects equally the Beni-Hassan proto-Doric 
theory of the origin of the Doric column, recently 
championed by Breasted, and Dorpfeld's derivation 
from the Mycenaean wooden column. He believes the 
Doric column to have been from the first a stone column. 
He likewise rejects all the ligneous theories of the 
origin of the triglyph and the cornice, for reasons which 
do not seem to me quite convincing. The triglyphs he 
believes to have been from the first stone blocks or little 
piers set on the epistyle to receive the principals of the 
roof-frame, a conclusion which I believe can by no 
means be accepted as final, since it leaves too many of 
the factors of the problem unexplained. 

The important subject of what Professor Goodyear 
calls optical refinements is nowhere treated as a general 
question. A few of the curves and varied spacings are 
briefly referred to in the descriptions of temples at 
Paestum, Segesta, and Aegina, and those of the 
Parthenon at somewhat greater length; the subject 
deserved an ampler treatment. Possibly the author's 
death may have left unwritten some further discussion 
of this topic. 

The illustrations, both in line and half-tone, are well 
chosen to illustrate the text rather than for mere pic- 
torial embellishment. The book is beautifully printed 
on heavy plate paper, the only objection to which is that 
the weight and the cost of the volume may restrict its 
availability for many young students who ought to have 
it, and for whom it would make not merely ancient 
architecture but all architecture a vital and absorbing 
object of study. Professor Warren's friends could ask 
for him no finer monument than this last work of his 
mind and pen. 
Columbia University. A. D. F. HAMLIN. 



Roman Emperor Worship. By Lewis Mathew Sweet. 
Bostori: Richard G. Badger: The Gorham Press 
(1919). Pp. 153. 

Professor Sweet limits himself to two main problems : 
he seeks to show the degree to which the system of 
imperial deification was an outgrowth of previous ten- 
dencies among the non-Roman peoples of antiquity and 
the Romans themselves, and to prove the absorption 
and subordination of other pagan cults to the imperial 
cult, to the extent that it became "the one characteristic 
and universal expression of ancient paganism". 

The author begins with a brief discussion of the diffu- 
sion of the cult of the ruler in Babylonia, Persia, China, 
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Japan, and Egypt, showing its independent develop- 
ment in each of these countries. Next he passes to a 
consideration of deification in the Macedonian-Greek 
Period (why not the Hellenistic Age?), and of its ante- 
cedents among the Romans. The historical develop- 
ment and organization of Emperor worship are logically 
discussed under the captions Julius Caesar, Augustus, 
and The Successors of Augustus. Then follow four 
chapters on various aspects of this deification: its 
political value, its influence upon the position of the 
Emperor, its relation to polytheism, and its conflict with 
Judaism and Christianity. 

I feel that two general criticisms may be directed 
against this study. The first is that the writer ignores 
some of the most important recent literature on his 
subject, and the second that, in viewing the question of 
Emperor worship too exclusively from the religious and 
moral standpoint, he has failed to interpret adequately 
its political aspects. 

Among the important studies to which no reference is 
made are Eduard Meyer's two papers, Alexander der 
Grosse und die Absolute Monarchie, and Kaiser 
Augustus (to be found in his Kleine Schriften, 1910); 
E. Kornemann, Zur Geschichte der Antiken Heer- 
scherkulte, in Klio 1 (1901), 51 ff. ; W. S. Ferguson, 
Legalized Absolutism en Route from Greece to Rome, in 
The American Historical Review 18 (1912), 29 ff., and 
Greek Imperialism (1913). These authors have stressed 
the antecedents of the Roman imperial cult in greater 
detail than Professor Sweet himself and have brought 
out with due emphasis its political importance. 

With this political significance in mind, one feels that 
in Chapter II the discussion of the tendency to deify 
human beings in Greece generally should precede the 
account of the deification of Alexander the Great, and 
his successors, the Ptolemies and the Seleucids. One 
also misses some mention of the philosophical justifica- 
tion in Aristotle of the deification of the ruler, and of the 
connection between Aristotle and Alexander. Nor is 
the point brought out that it was Alexander who once 
and for all in the Graeco-Roman world made deification 
the acceptable basis of legalized absolutism as distin- 
guished from mere tyranny. This is the explanation of 
the sharp distinction between the deification of the 
Ptolemies among their Egyptian subjects and among 
their Greek subjects, which has escaped the author. 
And it is because of this significance of deification that 
Caesar could have himself officially deified in Rome 
during his lifetime, whereas Augustus, as a magistrate 
of the Roman people, in urbe quidem pertinacissime 
abstinuit hoc honore (Suetonius, Aug. 52), although his 
worship was prescribed for provincials and liberli. Of 
course the spontaneous action of individuals and even 
municipalities on Italian soil could not be rigorously 
suppressed. In this fact, that deification signified 
absolutism, we find the best explanation of the attitude 
of the succeeding principes toward it. Those whose 



ideal was autocracy, like Caligula and Domitian (who 
cannot be summarily dismissed as a monster), sanc- 
tioned or even demanded worship in Rome, while those 
who followed the Augustan ideal refused it. The 
deification of even the despised and murdered Claudius 
had a formal political value, and cannot be judged from 
the standpoint of religion alone. No discussion of 
Roman Emperor worship is complete which does not 
touch upon the triumph of absolutism in the person of 
Diocletian, and the subsequent supplanting of deifica- 
tion as the basis of autocracy by the justification sup- 
plied by the Christian Church. 

I do not feel that the evidence adduced by the author 
warrants his conclusion as to the degree to which 
Emperor worship absorbed the other pagan cults. It 
seems to me that a more careful distinction should be 
drawn between the cult of the Emperor as the required 
expression of political loyalty and the identification of 
the Emperor with some particular divinity by a band of 
the latter's worshippers. One explanation of the fact 
that in Christian writings all other heathen cults are 
overshadowed by that of the ruler is obviously that it 
was this worship which directly meanced the Christians. 
The Roman State regarded the matter as one of politics, 
the Christians as one of religion. Moreover, the last 
stand of paganism in the fourth century did not center 
in the cult of the Emperor. 

There are some statements in the latter part of the 
work which challenge comment. On page 122, we 
read, "The later emperors took the solar titles Dominus 
et Deus natus" . As far as I can trace it, this title was 
employed by Aurelian alone. On page 123 this state- 
ment occurs: "Henceforth <i. e. after Commodus> 
emperor worship and solar worship were identical". 
For solar worshippers perhaps, but not for all the 
Emperors. See Victor, Caesares 39.4: <Diocle- 
tianus > se primus omniurnCaligulam post Domitianum- 
que dominum palam dici passus est et adorari se appel- 
larique uti deum. In connection with page 129, n. 261, 
it should be noted that it is impossible to draw any 
inferences with regard to the cult of the Emperor from 
the title Augustalis applied to the Prefect of Egypt. 
Here it never had any religious connotation. In con- 
nection with page 139, we may remark that Pliny's 
appeal to Trajan for a decision relative to the treatment 
of the Christians does not show that there was an 
"organic law of the empire already in operation" on 
this matter. Rather it shows the lack of one. 

The Bibliography is not only confessedly incom- 
plete, but, apart from the general grouping into 
Ancient Writers and Source Books and Modern 
Writers and Monographs, the titles are arranged in no 
order, topical, alphabetical, or chronological, and fre- 
quently lack mention of the edition or place and date of 
publication. The errors of accentuation and breathing 
in the Greek text are too numerous to mention. 
University of Michigan. A. E. R. BoAK. 



